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DAVID AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


Part Two 


By W. R. VALENTINER 
Detroit, Michigan 


Marie Antoinette was executed during the “reign of terror,” so-called, 
the sanguinary and precarious years 1793-94. Following the results 
of the revolution and its excesses all Europe had combined against 
France, and only the utmost concentration of internal forces made 
victory against such a coalition possible. The National Convention 
placed the direction of affairs in the hands of a committee of nine, 
among whom were Danton, Robespierre, Marat and St. Just, and this 
Committee saved France. They formed and sent into the field the volun- 
teer armies which, at first unorganized, gradually obtained ascendancy 
over the experienced coalition troops and finally drove them from the 
field. Everything that might work injury to the troops at the front was 
ruthlessly put aside. Hundreds of aristocrats followed the King and 
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Queen to the scaffold. Murder was the order of the day and thinned out 
not only the friends of the old régime, but also the ranks of the revolu- 
tionaries themselves. The earliest of these to fall in connection with the 
King’s execution was Le Pelletier, formerly the Conte de St. Fargeau, 
a member of the Convention, who was murdered by a member of the 
King’s body-guard on the eve of the execution of the King, on January 
20, 1793, because he had voted for the King’s death. Busts of Le Pelle- 
tier and Brutus were placed in the Palace of Justice, and David quickly 
completed a fine painting of the victim which he offered to the Conven- 
tion in the following terms: “Fellow Citizens, each one of us is respon- 
sible to the Fatherland for those gifts which nature has bestowed on us; 
diverse though their expression may be, the goal is the same for us all. 
Every true patriot should use every means to inspire his fellow citizens 
and bring before them at all times the great examples of heroism and 
virtue. I am moved by these thoughts in offering to the National Con- 
vention the painting of Michel Le Pelletier who was murdered in cow- 
ardly fashion because he voted for a tyrant’s death.” 

Unfortunately this painting has been lost. Le Pelletier’s descendants, 
into whose possession it passed, were Royalists and hid the painting, de- 
stroying the plates and all the engravings which had been made from it. 
The reproduction (Fig. 12) was made from the only existing impression 
in the Cabinet of Engravings in the Louvre. The composition is con- 
ceived in the grand and austere manner which characterized David’s 
work in these days of terror and fanatically exaggerated idealism. 

Before six months were up another assassination, this time of one 
of the leaders of the revolution — Marat — roused the members of the 
Convention and the populace to the utmost. Hardly had the news 
spread abroad before one of the members of the Convention arose cry- 
ing: “Where art thou, David? You made a portrait of Le Pelletier for 
posterity when he died for his country, now the occasion has arisen for 
another work.” “This too I will do,” David answered, and produced one 
of his most moving compositions (Figs. 13 and 15). It is planned with 
great power and simplicity, and filled with deep and tragic feeling, for 
Marat was his friend. Nothing has aroused more astonishment than this 
friendship of David’s for Marat who has been regarded as the blood- 
thirsty instigator of the horrors and deviltries of the revolution. If we 
look into the matter more closely, however, we must recognize in Marat 
qualities which explain the esteem of men like David. He had remark- 
able philosophic and scientific gifts. While his enemies described him as 
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a quack doctor, or, as Carlisle erroneously states, a veterinary, as a mat- 
ter of fact his professional contributions as an oculist were so remark- 
able that some of his writings have been reprinted even of late years. 
Before the revolution he was the most celebrated oculist of the aristoc- 
racy, and the Comte d’Artois, later Charles X, had appointed him as his 
personal physician at a salary of two thousand pounds. His philosophi- 
cal writings, such as the three volume Essays on Man which appeared in 
English and French, achieved a reputation for him abroad. Although he 
did not become a member of the French Academy, on account of his dis- 
agreement with Voltaire and his attack on Newton, no less a person than 
Goethe expressed himself concerning this injustice. Benjamin Franklin, 
too, was among those who visited Marat and were interested in his ex- 
periments in physics. 

On the outbreak of the revolution he abandoned his career as doctor 
and scholar to develop an astonishing public zeal founded on his passion 
for the new ideas. He influenced the development of the new forms of 
government in no small measure, advised against copying the English 
constitution with which he had familiarized himself during a stay in 
England, and opposed all who attempted to assume Dictatorship, even 
Mirabeau, then Lafayette and later General Dumouriez, whose treason 
he foresaw before Dumouriez went over to the Austrians and the Giron- 
dists. He voted for the condemnation of the King, whom he accused 
of treason to his country, but advised against his condemnation for 
events which happened prior to the revolution. That he was not so 
bloodthirsty as his opponents would have us believe is proved by his in- 
sistence that Malesherbes, the king’s advisor, should not be condemned 
with him as he was “a wise and venerable old man.” 

How many of the wild imprecations which were published against his 
enemies, and particularly against the nobility in his journal L’Ami du 
Peuple may be laid at his door, is a question. This paper was suppressed 
at various times, and while Marat was in hiding it appeared with dis- 
torted versions of his opinions given out by his enemies or supposed 
friends, in the endeavor to bring discredit on him. The really established 
facts concerning him place him in no unfavorable light. He opposed the 
Girondists because he opposed a foreign war, from which he felt not only 
the Monarchists but those Radicals who worked in the dark like the 
Girondists hoped to draw advantage, and which he felt might result in 
the establishment of a military dictatorship. He foresaw the September 
murders, and demanded the establishment of a tribunal for the prison- 
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ers. This was not done, and the murders consequently took place. 

True his impassioned pen evoked death and destruction upon his op- 
ponents, but he was persecuted all his life and his enemies retaliated in 
kind. More than once he fled from death, hiding for weeks at a time in 
cellars and in sewers and contracting from lack of nourishment all sorts 
of bodily ills which his iron energy enabled him to disregard. Ill, unable 
to attend the Convention, although working all day long, he sought relief 
in hot baths where he wrote by placing a board across the bath for his 
books and papers. With, in any case, but a short time to live, he fell vic- 
tim to the murderer’s knife in the hands of an eccentric and talented 
young noblewoman, Charlotte Corday, who hoped to end the revolution 
by murdering Marat, whereas her deed had exactly the opposite effect. 
She belonged to the Girondist circles whose persecution followed the 
outbreak of the war and whose suppression Marat demanded when at 
first victory seemed doubtful. 

Marat was unquestionably a true friend of the people and his pub- 
lished and spoken convictions were utterly sincere. In spite of his pow- 
erful and completely independent position, for he was affiliated with no 
particular party, he rejected every salaried position, every political dis- 
tinction and lived in the poorest circumstances, the very bathtub which 
he used and which later attained a sort of celebrity as a curiosity being 
borrowed from a neighbor. He received petitioners without number, 
and endeavoured in the “Letterbox” of his paper, which he was the first 
to introduce, to answer the countless questions put by the people. Char- 
lotte Corday only obtained an interview with him after several unsuc- 
cessful attempts, by pretending that she was seeking help for a widow 
with five children. The paper which Marat holds in his hand in David’s 
picture was sent in by her to obtain admission, and not without reason 
or effect has the artist made these words legible: “13 July, 1793, Char- 
lotte Corday to Citizen Marat.” “To be unfortunate is to be sure of your 
assistance.” An order for 25 francs which Marat had made out for the 
widow in whose name Charlotte Corday sought his aid lies on the stool 
in the foreground. Her dagger seems to have found him while he affixed 
his signature to it. 

This composition is among David’s finest achievements in its combi- 
nation of very simple forms and great expressiveness. We almost feel the 
corpse still lives, still breathes. The most touching naturalness is com- 
bined with a truly heroic style comparable to that of France’s great 
tragic poets, such as Racine and Corneille. If we remember that at the 
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time this picture was painted, the elegant Rococo painters were still 
producing their piquant compositions, we recognize that in art as in life 
a new era had dawned, an art founded on entirely new conceptions, 
which built its compositions with large and massive forms and sought 
again those depths of inspiration which had entirely disappeared from 
the art of the court painters. 

David painted still another composition as propaganda for his polit- 
ical ideals. A thirteen-year-old drummer boy, Joseph Bara, fell in the 
battles in the Vendee in December, 1793, and David was commissioned 
by the Convention to immortalize the death of this young hero of the 
Republic. This painting, now in the Museum at Avignon, although un- 
finished, and very simple in conception, has many charming qualities. 
French writers have particularly praised the purity and elegance of the 
drawing and the beauty of the youthful form; and in fact the swelling 
rhythmic line and vivacity of the bodily forms are very pleasing. If, 
however, we analyse the essentially novel quality in this art, it lies in the 
reduction of the composition to its bare essentials, combined with a 
deepened expressiveness. The scene of the battle in which the boy fell is 
only lightly indicated. In the background are clouds which might be 
cannon smoke, and far to one side the disappearing form of a standard 
bearer. The boy presses the republican cockade to his breast with one 
hand —there is no other indication of the day’s realities — everything 
else is universal, idealistic. The nakedness, the boy’s idealized features, 
the wide empty spaces of the background with its suggestion of a hill — 
everything is concentrated on the suffering and inspiration which speak 
from the lines of the body. The moment of transition from life to death 
— which to be sure the friends of the revolution had ample chance of ob- 
serving — is wonderfully depicted. We feel the trembling of the body, 
the lift of the breast, the stiffening of the mouth and of the half-closed 
eyes. The curious color scheme of the painting, the thin sulphur yel- 
low background, the pale blue shadows in the figure, the luxuriant dark 
brown hair and the brightly colored cockade — contrive a curious effect. 

Close bonds of friendship united David to Danton and Robespierre, 
the two other leaders of the Reign of Terror, as well as to Marat — al- 
though this applies only to the early days where Danton is concerned. 
The break with him is one of the episodes in the painter’s life which is 
most difficult to explain although David can hardly have been alone to 
blame, for Danton’s violent nature was prone in moments of passion to 
transform friends into foes. It is unfortunate, however, that David did 
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not exhibit more independence in his political opinions, and that even 
though he allowed himself to be dragged in Robespierre’s train he 
helped in the downfall of this most stirring of the revolutionary heroes. 
The varying attitudes of revolutionary critics make it even harder to 
evaluate Danton’s personality and contribution than that of Marat. 
Unlike Marat he was no knight of the pen, but a man of words and 
deeds, living fiercely in the passions of the moment, and always at his 
best in the times of greatest difficulty. 
The personal documents which give us intimate glimpses of the per- 
sonalities of the other revolutionary leaders are entirely lacking in 
Danton’s case. He was too impulsive for this form of expression, or, in 
his leisure moments, too lazy. His portraits give one an impression of 
the strength and softness, obstinacy and good nature, energy and pro- 
crastination which characterized this hero of the revolution whose dra- 
matic fate has been the inspiration of many a poet. His career was short 
but glorious. He rose like a meteor from the obscurity of a provincial 
law practice to a dominating position, and during the years 1792 to 1794 
his powerful figure was in the foreground and associated with every im- 
portant event. His opponents accused him of cruelty and dishonesty. 
It is undeniable that he occasionally indulged his wild impulse to de- 
stroy those that opposed him, as witness his speech, “Revolutions can- 
not be carried out on tea.” Although the September murders occurred 
during his day, his guilt lies rather in not preventing them, than in any 
instigation of them. He was occupied at that time with the formation of 
the volunteer army, and the monument erected to his memory by the 
City of Paris in the eighties, which depicts him inspiring the citizens 
with flaming words to departure for the tottering front, was well de- 
served. Whatever the faults of his stormy and excitable nature, he did 
more than any other to save his country in a moment of grave danger. 
So far as his dishonesty is concerned, he seems now and then to have 
dealt not all too accurately with State and private property, but his pa- 
triotism was none the less sincere. We must remember that not all active 
natures can live on nothing, like Marat and Robespierre, and that a 
powerful physical constitution demands other recreations. Danton had 
far more love of life than the dry Robespierre, and liked to be surround- 
ed by his men and women friends. He finally, to the horror of some his- 
torians, acquired a small country property where he hoped, his labours 
over — to retire with wife and children, an ambition destined never to 


be fulfilled. 
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There is in the Museum at Troyes a portrait by David of Danton’s 
first wife,’ the brave Gabrielle, a healthy, capable and intelligent 
housewife with black eyes and rosy cheeks —a true type of the new 
Bourgeoisie. She seems to have been as cheerful as she was kind, and 
gave Danton several children to whom he was tenderly attached. She 
was destined not to see his downfall. When in February, 1793, he re- 
turned from the Belgian front, he found that his wife had died and been 
buried several days previously. It is characteristic both of his love for 
her and his untamed nature that seven days after her death he had both 
grave and coffin opened up, embraced the corpse and commissioned a 
sculptor friend to make a death mask and a bust of her. His friends had 
great difficulty in saving him from an emotional breakdown. Even the 
cool Robespierre sought to comfort him in the most feeling manner in a 
letter in which he pledges him his devotion and friendship unto death. 
How quickly and how passionately they lived, these revolutionaries! A 
couple of months later Danton married a sixteen-year-old girl, and a 
year after that, Robespierre, who had promised—and undoubtedly with 
sincere conviction — to be true to him till death, brought him to the 
guillotine. 

The dual rule of two temperaments so opposed as Danton’s and 
Robespierre’s could not endure for long. One cannot conceive a greater 
contrast than that between the robust Danton, who loudly proclaimed 
his every thought and the elegant frail Robespierre who was all self- 
control and deliberation. 

How clever and calculating an actor Robespierre was is shown by 
the account of his attempted murder by a young girl after the manner 
of Marat’s. The attempt failed. The crowd surged up the stairs to his 
room to congratulate him. Robespierre was seated in a corner calmly 
peeling an orange. Without a word he looked sternly at the intruding 
crowd, till in embarrassment they crept away. In his place Danton un- 
doubtedly would have launched into an impassioned speech of thanks. 

Robespierre and his friend St. Just (Fig. 16) are both men of pleasing 
appearance — almost good-looking as compared to Danton’s ugly bull- 
dog countenance. They were, especially Robespierre, who wore a wig 
and sword to the last, neat and even elegant in their dress, which differed 
sharply from Danton’s almost gypsy-like effect. 

Unfortunately the “Titan”—so accustomed was he to towering above 
his opponents in the Convention and pelting them with his Shakes- 


1 Reproduced in the book on Danton by Louis Madelin (Paris, 1914). The following pages are 
based upon this excellent biography. 
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pearian witticisms — underestimated his puny but quick-witted and ac- 
curate opponent, Robespierre, and before he realized it, he had met his 
doom. Just as Danton was about to mitigate the rigours of the Con- 
vention’s procedure, just as he hoped to take things a bit more easily 
personally, came his impeachment — plotted so subtly by Robespierre 
and his helper St. Just that there was no escape. So desperate a fight 
did the giant put up, however, for himself and his friends that it hung 
by a thread that his accusers might find themselves ruined in his stead. 
After a number of most dubious witnesses had testified against Danton, 
St. Just felt it wiser to deny him all defense by having the Court decide 
that anyone who conducted himself so offensively toward his judges as 
Danton, could be condemned without further hearing. Danton’s mere 
presence was enough to dismay the jury, who, moreover, were not really 
convinced of his guilt. When they retired, a rumor went about that he 
had been acquitted. His accusers, thereupon, rushed to the jury room 
and forced the rebellious members to submission. It is here that our 
artist, who was a devoted admirer of Robespierre, appears in no favor- 
able light. He pressed about the jury with other members of the Con- 
vention, and the report runs, called out to those who were still hesitat- 
ing, “Do you still believe Danton innocent? Has he not already been 
judged by public opinion? Only cowards could so conduct themselves!” 
What a fine argument!! One member of the jury burst into sobs, and, 
as he could not bring himself to vote for Danton’s impeachment, he was 
asked: “Who is more useful to the Republic, Robespierre or Danton?” 
“Robespierre,” replied the juryman sobbing. “Then Danton must go to 
the guillotine” was the response. 

Then came the day of the execution with its procession of three wag- 
ons, each bearing five or six condemned prisoners, and towering above 
them all, Danton looking proudly over the heads of the throng. The 
procession passed the little Café de Parnasse where, once upon a time, he 
had met his Gabrielle, then the Café de la Regence, and whom did he 
see there? It is hard to believe. There sat his former friend, the traitor- 
ous David, busily making a drawing of him (perhaps the drawing in 
the museum at Lille, Fig. 14). “Lackey!” Danton called to him in 
scorn. Next, as the procession passed Robespierre’s house, Danton 
called out, “You will soon follow me! Your house will be torn down, 
and men will cast salt upon the earth where it stood.” 

Danton tried to the last to cheer the friends around him — the ordina- 
rily merry Camille Desmoulins who was grieving over his bride, 
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Lucille; the poet Fabre, who affirmed that one of his accusers, who was 
also a poet, would doubtless steal his unprinted manuscripts and publish 
them under his own name. “Soon that will no longer worry you,” said 
Danton to him. The executions were quickly under way. The sun was 
setting, and Danton’s giant figure was silhouetted darkly against the 
evening sky. One of his friends wanted to embrace him but the execu- 
tioner would not permit it. He wanted to finish his task before sun- 
down. “Idiot,” said Danton to him, “Will you be able to prevent our 
heads from kissing each other in the basket?” For one moment he 
flinched when he thought of his young wife, “My beloved, shall I never 
see you again?” Then, with an effort, he exclaimed, “Come Danton, let 
there be no weakness,” and to the executioner, “Show my head to the 
people. It is worth it.” These were his last words. 

The curse uttered by Danton as he passed Robespierre’s house was 
fulfilled all too quickly. Before five months were up, Robespierre trod 
the same path, and the wagon was halted before his house to let the 
deposed Dictator see the mob in its fury sprinkling his door with the 
blood of a slaughtered ox. 

And now the earth began to tremble under David’s feet. He was to 
the last a devoted adherent of Robespierre. When the latter on the eve 
of his fall read to the Jacobins his defence which ended with the words, 
“T am ready to drink the poisoned cup,” David cried out “We will drink 
it with you.” He must have been thinking of his portrayal of the death 
of Socrates, but he probably hardly realized how imminent was the fall 
of the last great leader of the revolution and how very nearly he himself 
was involved in that fall. 

David, as we know, did not complete his painting of Bara. This was 
because he was planning for the Convention a festival in honor of the 
fallen drummer boy. He was a great master in the arrangement of such 
celebrations. With their carefully designed costumes, massed choirs, im- 
provised statues and profusion of flowers and patriotic orations, they 
must have been astonishingly impressive, comparable only to the na- 
tional festivals of the Roman Empire. Unfortunately these artistic 
manifestations of the revolution, which constituted an appreciable part 
of David’s life work, were in their nature transitory. David had set the 
date of the Bara festival for the roth Thermidor, (July 26, 1794). This 
was the very day of Robespierre’s downfall, and his execution took place 
two days later. Through this coincidence of date— or had David been 
warned? — he did not attend the sitting of the Convention on the roth 
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Thermidor. Had he done so, he would undoubtedly have been arrested 
and guillotined with Robespierre’s other adherents. 

When he came into the Convention hall three days later he was de- 
nounced by André Dumont and obliged to defend himself. He probably 
believed the end had come. He was no orator, and his defect of speech 
made things still harder for him. He stood there, pale and fearful, and 
it is said a nervous perspiration so dewed his forehead that it dripped 
down his coat to the floor. Where now was the courage with which he 
had offered to die with Robespierre; with which when Marat was at- 
tacked in the Convention he had once exclaimed: “Kill me in his place!” 
Yes, it was undoubtedly easier to make drawings of one’s enemies and 
former friends on their road to the guillotine than to defend one’s life 
before a tribunal of the people. He made so pitiful an impression that 
they let him go. Two days later, however, it was thought wiser to arrest 
him. At first his sentence was light and he was allowed to work, but 
soon, after another stormy session of the Convention, he was trans- 
ferred to the Luxembourg. His imprisonment lasted five months. To- 
ward the end, conditions were again made easier and he was allowed 
to work. Then he was set free, and again, this time at the instigation of 
his fellow artists, imprisoned for months. Finally during the general 
amnesty at the end of the year 1795 he again obtained his freedom. This 
was the end of his political activities. The terrible months of uncertainty 
during his imprisonment, when death so often stared him in the face, 
must have been a time of spiritual growth for him, for they resulted in 
his painting a marvellous series of portraits. His achievement at this 
time, and during the following years when the revolution slowly ebbed, 
is the greatest of his artistic career. 

There is first of all a portrait depicting the artist at the period of his 
imprisonment (Fig. 17). It is seldom that a self portrait expresses so 
vividly the perplexities of a period of terror as do the haunted eyes of 
this young fanatic. These eyes have been called evil, and David himself 
described as a good artist but an evil man. The moral equipment of the 
revolutionaries cannot be summarized in such simple fashion, however. 
David’s political opponents hit nearer the mark when they called him to 
the defence of Marat, “What does that prove so far as Marat is con- 
cerned? Only the devotion of an honorable man who is allowing himself 
to be carried away by excitement.” That David’s political life was so 
passionate, may be due in part to the youthful violence of his friends. 
Nearly all the revolutionary leaders were in their early thirties, an age 
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which is apt to be the stormy period of a man’s life. Old people do not 
bring about revolutions. David, to be sure, was forty at the time of its 
outbreak, but see how youthful he still looked; and the unspent store of 
his strength is proved by the great age to which he lived. 

He painted another important work during his imprisonment — a 
little landscape of the Luxembourg Gardens as seen from his window 
(now in the Louvre) one of the first modern realistic landscapes which 
seem to foreshadow Courbet’s efforts. The eighteenth century concep- 
tion of landscape was very different. The landscapes were like theatrical 
scenery, built up with carefully divided “wings.” Here, for the first 
time, a French artist dared to paint an unpromising bit of earth exactly 
as he saw it, with all nature’s accidental qualities. A garden fence in the 
middle runs diagonally across the picture, while over in one corner is an 
avenue of trees which should conventionally have been in the center of 
the canvas—no planned symmetrical construction, no coulisses in 
the foreground. Here, too, was a break with tradition—a new be- 
ginning. 

The two portraits of Monsieur and Madame Seriziat (Figs. 18 and 
19), painted by David while he was still under arrest, are particularly 
illuminating as regards his personality. How could an artist, above 
whose head the sword of Damocles still hung, paint such sunny and 
optimistic portraits? We would, in fact, appreciate only one side of 
David if we think of him always as the stern Roman, never as the light- 
hearted Frenchman. From the beginning to the end of his artistic ca- 
reer, side by side with his classic compositions and his moving revolu- 
tionary portrayals (Fig. 20), he painted a series of charming portraits 
which prove that through all the horrors of the revolution he never lost 
his Gallic light-heartedness or his feeling for grace. At the beginning of 
the series stands the pleasing portrait of Vigée le Brun, painted in 1793, 
and at the end, the famous portrait of Madame Recamier painted in 
1800. In these works there is still an echo of eighteenth century ele- 
gance, a trace of that esprit and glamour which always distinguishes 
the best of French art. Yet the forms, the simple outlines, the wide 
empty spaces of the background and the flatness of the treatment is 
wholly new. And besides in these portraits we find for the first time 
representations of the Bourgeoisie which replace those of the aristoc- 
racy of the 18th century and whose best types became henceforth the 
patrons of art which in former days the courts had been. 

Scarcely a year had passed since David’s escape from prison when his 
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freedom was again endangered by the royalist youth who believed that 
the moment of reaction had arrived. But now there appeared in his stu- 
dio one day — this was at the end of 1796 — an officer sent by General 
Bonaparte who asked in his name whether he would accept an offer of 
safety with his army in Italy. It is evidence of the extraordinary far- 
sightedness of Napoleon that his feelers extended everywhere — where- 
ever there might be future support for his power. But David did not ac- 
cept the offer: not that he had not at once recognized in Bonaparte his 
coming greatness —in fact he already called him his “hero” — for 
David’s instinct was in this respect just as unerring as was Bonaparte’s 
—pbut that he had most likely promised himself, as a result of the ter- 
rible experience of the last years, to no longer become embroiled in po- 
litical affairs. Napoleon’s political position was at this time not yet as- 
sured, he did not give up the idea of tempting our artist. When he re- 
turned from Italy he called at his studio for the first time and wished to 
be painted. His restless spirit, however, could endure only one sitting. 
The wonderful sketch which resulted (Fig. 21) is still in existence and 
proves that Bonaparte knew what he was about when he desired David 
to become the blazoner of his coming power. No artist has given us from 
the very beginning so idealized a conception of his personality. The 
breadth of the design in this unfinished composition; the noble verve of 
the position ; the dauntlessness of expression: everything was in keep- 
ing with the great historical style that Napoleon himself might have 
dreamed of. A few weeks later David received an invitation from Na- 
poleon to accompany him on his Egyptian campaign. Again the artist re- 
fused although he had already entirely succumbed to the personality of 
the great general. When Napoleon returned from Egypt he visited David 
frequently and flattered him by taking him around Paris and talking 
over with him his plans for beautifying the city. At the end David fell 
completely under the influence of the stronger personality, as had hap- 
pened before in the case of Marat and Robespierre. And in the same de- 
gree that Napoleon’s personality was more powerful than that of the 
revolutionaries, his influence was the more crushing. Only in this way 
can we account for the fact that the one-time revolutionary-champion 
of democratic ideals became at the end the court painter of the em- 
peror. But this was not to the advantage of David’s art. So long as 
Napoleon had not yet reached the height of his power —that is until 
about 1800— our artist succeeded in producing several imposing com- 
positions in honor of the First Consul, especially the famous portrait on 
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horseback, where he is shown ascending the Alps, symbolically repre- 
senting his rise to the highest heights of glory — certainly an extraordi- 
nary translation of a still living and even young personage into the 
realm of the ideal and of history. But when Napoleon had become em- 
peror and David his none too carefully treated servant, his art became 
weaker and weaker from year to year, the while his compositions grew 
larger in size. When after the downfall of the emperor and the return of 
the Bourbons he left France in exile and settled in Brussels, where he 
lived until the year 1824, he still attracted the attention of the world 
through his many pupils and admirers, though his art now belonged to 
the past. 

David belongs with the few artists who are mentioned not only in the 
history of art but also in political history — perhaps a doubtful advan- 
tage, for preoccupation with two so conflicting fields as art and politics, 
was only possible through the sacrifice of one or the other. Indeed David 
as politician lived only in the shadow of the greater ones. In the field of 
art he was at his best when his political ideas did not tempt him too 
much toward abstract themes — that is to say, in portraiture, when he 
had the model before him. As a human being his forte lay in a highly 
sensitive response to the most intense intellectual and emotional cur- 
rents of his time. Since, during the greater part of his lifetime, these 
currents were not primarily of an artistic nature, his art could not al- 
ways take advantage of them. 

This too intense interest in the great events of the day was perhaps 
his weak point: the fact that he submitted too easily to the ephemeral 
demands of his contemporaries, preferring the fortune of a successful 
present to the glory which the future reserves only for the highest aims 
and the complete renunciation of the demands of the day. From his 
earliest years David had the critics on his side, and the steady stream of 
admirers that had gathered about him showed no decrease, remaining 
with him even in the most dangerous periods of his life. How different 
did it fare with one of his really great contemporaries — Beethoven — 
who throughout his life had to contend with uncomprehending critics, 
but who is quoted as having said in this connection, “Damn me as much 
as you like; you are not able to damn me into eternity.” Just as to the 
great ones is given as a recompense for the misunderstanding of their 
day the consciousness of their own value to the future, so the artist who 
is glorified in his own time knows his own limitations. David said him- 
self that many of his own works such as the Brutus no longer had a liv- 
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ing value. It was his bad fortune that he was in too close contact with 
the affairs of the revolution, for the greatest art (we return here to our 
introductory remarks) cannot arise in the midst of bloodshed. There can 
be no doubt of where the unattached and eternal art lay during David’s 
period, when we call to mind the poetry of Goethe or the music of 
Beethoven. The centers where the greatest poet and the greatest musi- 
cian of the days of the revolution lived —Weimar and Vienna—were 
far removed from the theatre of the struggle, just as Rembrandt’s art 
flowered outside the scene of the Thirty Years War. From a distance 
the deafening war clangor permeated into the quiet worlds of these rul- 
ers in the realm of art; from a distance through transfiguring light ap- 
peared to them the new ideas for which the struggle was waged. Such 
should be the milieu where the greatest art is born — impregnated with 
the shower of the newly created ideas, but quietly and not to such a de- 
gree that its own existence is imperilled. 

This chance for perspective also makes it possible for the really great 
artist to judge worldly matters more clearly than the one who lives in 
the midst of the fray. How much more impartially, for instance, did 
Beethoven, who otherwise did not care for politics, judge the events of 
the times than David, who worried about them half his lifetime! Bee- 
thoven, also, like the best of his contemporaries, was democratically in- 
clined and applauded the new revolutionary ideas. When Napoleon be- 
came First Consul he recognized his greatness and desired to celebrate 
in his music the hero who had brought the revolution to completion. 
He began his great symphony, the “Eroica,” and wrote upon the title 
page the name of Bonaparte next to his own. When the news was 
brought to him that Napoleon had crowned himself emperor, indignant 
that his illusions had been dispelled and that Bonaparte had become as 
tyrannical as the crowned heads which the revolution had deposed, he 
tore up the dedication and began the symphony anew, ending it with the 
funeral march. 

The fascination of the art and the personality of David lies in the fact 
that they reflect the period of the greatest intellectual and social up- 
heaval of his nation — an upheaval such as comes to every nation once 
in its history, with such a force that through it the whole world is shaken. 
In such moments of history creations of centuries collapse at one blow. 
The foundations of faith and of morals waver; the ties of family and 
friendship are torn apart and even the customary tasks of the day, under 
other circumstances serving as an anchor alike to the weak and the 
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strong, appear useless and cease: like the flood of the terrific storm 
which engulfs us, rudely tearing away from the strongest the guiding of 
their own fate, and forcing the slothful into the maelstrom of the higher 
general will. What remains for the individual who, hesitating, stands at 
the edge of the precipice, viewing the tragic drama? Can he do better 
than to plunge into the stream, keeping afloat as best he may? 

Happy the one who in such periods succeeds like our artist in pre- 
serving so much of his own identity that from out the history of this 
chaos his name still rings with vibrant life. 


JOHN SMIBERT 


By Freperick W. CosurNn 
Lowell, Massachusetts 


N January 23, 1729, arrived at Newport, R. I., John Smibert, able 
and conscientious Scottish artist, in the company of George 
Berkeley, then dean of Derry and later Bishop of Cloyne. The two men 
had met in Italy and discovered similarity of tastes. Berkeley’s brief 
stay in Rhode Island was destined considerably to influence American 
colonial metaphysics and theological speculation; Smibert’s longer 
American residence, to aid greatly in establishment of the arts of de- 
sign in North America. 

Berkeley, idealistic philosopher and eloquent exponent of the medici- 
nal merits of tar water, is after two centuries one of the best documented 
of eighteenth-century personages. His own voluminous writings and the 
tributes of his contemporaries are the basis of readable biographies, 
serious expositions of his transcendental philosophy and some comment 
that is flippant and irreverent. The episode in his life, which brought 
him with his plutocratic wife, Anna Forster Berkeley, two gentlemen 
of fortune, Messrs. James and Dalton, the painter John Smibert and a 
numerous retinue to Newport, has been variously described, as locally 
in “Two Kings of Men,” a sermon preached at St. Columba’s Berkeley 
Memorial Church, Middletown, R. I., by Daniel Goodwin, Jr., who 
depicts one of these “kings” as Berkeley, the other as St. Columba of 
Iona. Smibert, though he stayed in New England, whereas Berkeley 
soon went away, is still about as little known to the generality of the 
reading world as any personage of early American history. 
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While nobody as yet has seen in Smibert’s story the materials of a 
comprehensive biography recent research in the history of American art 
prior to the Revolution has given a new impression of his professional 
importance. There were limners in New England, of course, before the 
Berkeley expedition reached Rhode Island: the native-born Jeremiah 
Dummer (1645-1718) ; “W. R.,” the painter of the Governor Belling- 
ham portrait of 1641, whom some believe to have been the mariner Wil- 
liam Read, designer of a famous map of Massachusetts now at the 
British museum; perhaps Christopher Blackburn, Connecticut itiner- 
ant, whom W. R. French found, or fabled, to be the father of the artist 
Joseph Blackburn, mistakenly named in many books “Jonathan B.” 
Blackburn; Gustavus Hesselius, the Swedish painter, of Philadelphia, 
and several others. It is hardly too much to say, however, that the 
practice of the art of painting as a profession in British North America 
began with John Smibert’s arrival in 1729. 

On shipboard Smibert taught Bishop Berkeley’s wife to make pass- 
able portraits. She was probably the first woman artist in the colonies. 
It is better than a guess that the mariner Robert Feke, also of Newport, 
was either his pupil or influenced by him. Newly amassed information 
concerning Joseph Badger and Peter Pelham, who were Smibert’s con- 
temporaries in Boston, tends to emphasize their probable indebtedness 
to him. As architect of the first Faneuil Hall Smibert has a con- 
siderable place in the history of American architecture. His painting 
room in Brattle Square continued long after his death to be a focus of 
the arts of design in New England, occupied successively by John 
Greenwood, John Trumbull, Washington Allston, Henry Sargent and 
others. How effective a tradition Smibert started is evinced by this 
instance, quoted by the late J. B. Flagg in his life of Washington Alls- 
ton: “When Copley sent out to be exhibited in the Royal Academy his 
picture of a boy wearing a turban, Sir Joshua Reynolds said to Mr. 
West: ‘The man who painted that figure has studied Vandyke.’ West 
replied that he could assure him the man had never seen a Vandyke. 
Both statements were true, for while Copley had never seen an original 
Vandyke he had diligently studied this copy by Smibert which had 
later so captivated Allston.” 

Just enough has been told and retold of the Scottish and English 
periods of Smibert’s life to arouse wonder if research may not yet 
establish what part, if any, he took as a youth in the Jacobite move- 
ment that culminated in the rebellion of 1715 and what has become of 
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his portraits of Siberian Tartar chiefs, executed in Italy, and sent as a 
present to Peter the Great. It already is well established through the 
notes of George Vertue and Walpole’s “Anecdotes of Painting” in Eng- 
land that John Smibert was born at Edinburgh in April, 1688, son of 
John Smibert, a lister, or dyer, and his wife Alison Bell. The father’s 
place of business and presumably his residence was in the Grass- 
market. The future portrait painter, who refused to become a minister, 
was apprenticed to a house painter with whom he served for seven 
years. One of the closest friends of his Edinburgh days was the poet 
Allan Ramsay, author of “The Gentle Shepherd.” What connection, 
if any, young Smibert may have had with the Easy Club of Edinburgh, 
of which Ramsay was poet laureate, and whose political leanings were 
of governmental concern, is unknown. Only five of the fifteen mem- 
bers of this organization are given as now known by Oliphant Smeaton 
in his life of Ramsay. It is a plausible guess that if the club was formed 
before he left Edinburgh for London Smibert was one of the unnamed 
ten. Smeaton specifically names him as one of two to make satisfac- 
tory portraits of the poet, saying: “Of Ramsay we have only two por- 
traits remaining that are of any real value — that painted by his son, 
Allan, and that by Smibert, the poet’s life-long friend. The latter rep- 
resents him in youth, the former in age—both being considered at 
the time of execution striking likenesses.” 

Walpole’s story has it that Smibert, affected by the meagreness of 
opportunities to study drawing and painting in Edinburgh, decided to 
go to London. There he found employment in decorating coaches and 
copying pictures for dealers. He returned presently to his native city 
where for the first time he began painting portraits from life. To this 
second residence in Scotland may, presumably, be assigned his por- 
trait of Allan Ramsay which through its engraved forms is fairly fa- 
miliar. He may have been in Edinburgh during the rebellion of 1715, 
a stirring era in southern Scotland, as readers of Scott’s “Rob Roy” will 
recall. | 

About 1717 Smibert, perhaps through exercise of Scotch thrift, was 
enabled to go to Italy where he studied and copied works by Titian, 
Raphael, Rubens and Van Dyck. During his stay in Italy he had a 
commission from the Grand Duke of Tuscany to paint the portraits of 
some Siberian Tartars to be sent as a present to Peter the Great. Are 
these still preserved at Leningrad? About the same time he made a 
copy of the Van Dyck portrait of Cardinal Bentivoglio, a work which 
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was later, in 1791, presented to Harvard College by John Trumbull, 
the painter. It was admired and diligently studied by Copley and other 
New England artists. 

In 1720, or thereabout, Smibert returned to London where, with 
valuable assistance from the Earl of Bristol, he established himself as 
a portrait painter, “meeting,” says Walpole, “with much success.” He 
may have attended the drawing school initiated in 1724 by Sir James 
Thornhill. It is definitely known that he joined the group of Vertuosi, 
or “Rosacorosians,” among whose members were George Vertue, 
Thomas Gibson, John Wooton and Bernard Lens. If Smibert ever had 
had Jacobite leanings they were likely to be lost in this club. Vertue was 
engraver of a famous portrait of George I. Wooten painted for exhibi- 
tion a patriotic battle scene depicting the rout of the Pretender. 

In the stimulating atmosphere of the British capital Smibert would 
normally have developed his talent but for the circumstance of his 
renewing an acquaintance and friendship, begun in Italy, with George 
Berkeley (1684-1763), then a tutor in Trinity College, Dublin, and 
already displaying the brilliant mentality which made him one of the 
principal philosophers of European history.’ One of Berkeley’s letters, 
written in London in the 1720’s, somewhat patronizingly describes 
Smibert as “a very honest, skilful person in his profession.” This was 
at about the time when the advocate of an idealistic philosophy was 
writing his pamphlet, of which the Boston Public Library has a treas- 
ured copy, titled: “A proposal for the better supplying of churches in 
our foreign plantations for converting the savage Americans to Chris- 
tianity, by a college to. be erected in the Summer Islands, otherwise 
called the Isles of Bermuda.” 

Something in Berkeley’s exposition of its fascinating possibilities 
must have converted Smibert to the “uncertain but amusing scheme,” 
as Walpole termed it, of establishing in Bermuda a universal college 
for the instruction of children of the American Indians. The account 
of the Berkeley expedition, as told prettily in George Prior’s “George 
Berkeley, D.D.,” is full of amusing incidents, among which not the least 
curious was the good bishop’s discovery in Rhode Island of the medici- 
nal value of tar water, a topic on which he later expatiated with much 
eloquence. The party landed at Newport January 23, 1729, amidst 
much popular excitement, for Dean, afterward Bishop, Berkeley was 
at that time the highest placed personage of the Established Church 
ever to set foot in New England, and many adherents of the Puritan 
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and Quaker faiths, both strong in Rhode Island, suspected that the pur- 

pose of the visitation was to enforce ritual in their meetinghouses. In 
this expectation they were disappointed, as the mild-eyed philosopher 
evidently had no such purpose of interfering with the religion or politics 
of the colonials. He remained about three years, waiting for reinit- 
tances which did not arrive. 

Smibert was probably in Newport long enough to have painted there 
the large conversation piece of the Berkeley party, now at Yale Uni- 
versity, for it is a mistaken account which represents him as deserting 
the expedition almost immediately. He may also have made in Rhode 
Island the excellent portrait of Berkeley lately acquired by the Worces- 
ter Art Museum. It was in the late winter or early spring of 1730 that 
the canny Scot, having discovered the hopeless utopianism of his philo- 
sophical friends, made tracks for Boston in search of employment and 
fortune. He found both: sitters who were eager to have their counte- 
nances limned and a young lady of excellent family and considerable 
means through whom the artist had access to the best society of a then 
provincial capital. He married July 30, 1730, twenty-three year old 
Mary Williams, daughter of Dr. Nathaniel Williams, physician and 
schoolmaster. Mrs. Smibert came down from Governor Bradstreet 
and the Olivers. She was dowered by her father with £400, and the 
young couple were privileged to reside in half of the Williams mansion 
of which they presently acquired ownership. 

Thus began a notable professional career for John Smibert in Bos- 
ton. His stand was somewhere about the present juncture of Brattle 
and Court Streets, and the studio which served him as a painting room 
had a long artistic history after his death, serving such artists as John 
Trumbull, John Furnass, Samuel King, John Johnston, Samuel Minot 
and Washington Allston; on the same site in the 1830’s was the New 
England Museum, some of the interior fittings of which were still ob- 
servable in the building when it was demolished in this century. It was 
a “fine art corner” from which in the Boston Gazette of October 21, 
1734, Smibert advertised: 


JOHN SMIBERT, PAINTER 


Sells all sorts of Colours, dry or ground, with oyls, and Brush- 
es, Fans of several sorts, the best Mezotinto, Italian, Dutch 
and English Prints in Frames and Glasses or without, by 
Wholesale or Retail at Reasonable Rates, at his House in 
Queen Street, between the Town House and the Orange Tree, 
Boston. 
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While thus thriftily vending the materials of his art Smibert the 
portraitist fast obtained a clientele, at first among the Olivers, Lyndes 
and other families with whom his wife was connected, and thereafter 
painting Sewalls, Brinleys, Otises, Savages, Hancocks, Bulfinches, 
Colmans and many others. 

He took a live man’s interest in public affairs. In 1740 he was one of 
a committee to report on the repairing of Long Wharf and the desir- 
ability of constructing a battery on it. In the same year he undertook 
to design the new market house, the gift of Peter Faneuil whose por- 
trait he painted. He thus became the architect of the first Faneuil Hall, 
destined only a short time after it was erected to be burned, but to 
serve in respect of details as a model for the present Cradle of Liberty. 
The Peter Faneuil portrait, incidently, which now hangs in the hall, is 
a copy by Col. Henry Sargent after the original Smibert which was 
badly injured in the fire that destroyed the first hall. 

A man with Smibert’s European training must have appeared as 
very much of an artist to local limners. From internal evidence in 
Robert Feke’s work it is fairly certain that this young painter of New- 
port either had instruction or at least hints and helps from the dis- 
tinguished newcomer of 1729. In Boston Smibert found an engraver in 
Peter Pelham, who also made passable portraits, which look like Smi- 
berts. It presumably is not true, as has sometimes been stated, that 
young John Singleton Copley, who was Peter Pelham’s stepson, had 
lessons from Smibert. Pelham himself, who was in the teaching busi- 
ness, being an instructor in drawing, dancing, arithmetic and many 
other subjects, was quite capable of giving members of his own house- 
hold any instruction they needed in almost anything. Both the Pel- 
hams, Peter and Henry, however, and Copley must have owed some- 
thing of technical suggestion and inspiration to the artist who sold art 
materials in the same town, and who placed orders for engravings. So, 
too, of Joseph Badger, house painter and glazier, born in the artizan 
district of Charlestown, who became a moderately competent limner. 
Badger lived not far from Court Street in the West End and he at- 
tended Brattle Square Church hard by Smibert’s painting room. It is 
inconceivable that he should not have had help from one competent to 
give it, and, having, as a commercial motive, the sale of canvases and 
colors. Also contemporary with Smibert in Boston was Thomas Johns- 
ton, japanner and engraver, whose apprentice, John Greenwood, later 
an English artist, was evidently intimate with the Scottish artist since 
he was appointed Smibert’s executor. 
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About 1748 Smibert’s health and eyesight failed and he ceased to 
produce. He died April 2, 1751. The appraisal of his estate showed that 
he had done well for the town and the time. He owned the half house 
in which he lived and fourteen acres of land in Roxbury as well as a 
house lot in the West End of Boston. He left thirty-five portraits, 
valued at £60:4:4; forty-one history pieces and “pictures in that 
taste,” £16; “landskips,” £2 : 13 : 2; two conversation pieces, £23 : 6:8; 
“bustoes and figures in Paris plaster,” £4:5:8; library, £11: 18:5; 
plate, 109 oz., valued at £36; colors and oils, £307: 16: 4; a negro girl 
Phillis, £26: 13: 4. This, in the mid-eighteenth century, was the estate 
of a wealthy citizen. 

Smibert’s personality must have been engaging and likable. Horace 
Walpole wrote of him as “a silent, modest man who abhorred the 
finesse of some of his profession.” Berkeley, in a letter written shortly 
before the expedition sailed to America, commended the artist to a 
friend as “a very honest, skilful person in his profession.” The follow- 
ing contemporary estimate was printed as an obituary in the Boston 
Gazette of April 9, 1751: “Well known for the many fine Pictures he 
has done here, and celebrated in Italy, as well as Britain, for a good 
Painter by the best Judges. As a Member of Society, he was a valuable 
Gentleman, of a happy Temper, great Humanity and Friendship, a 
kind Husband, Tender Father and steady Friend.” 

Smibert’s American career, rather remarkably, has never been made 
the subject of a continuous, well documented narrative, except for a fair- 
ly comprehensive biographical sketch which the late Lawrence Park 
contributed to the Bulletin of the Cleveland Art Museum and an admi- 
rable account of the Smibert studio by Walter K. Watkins, printed in 
the Contributions of the Bostonian Society. Since these publications 
several previously unpublished Smibert paintings have come to light 
and data concerning both the British and American periods of the 
artist have been discovered. 


JOHN SLOAN 


By WALTER GUTMAN 
New York City 


OHN SLOAN has been called a satirist and chronicler of his times. 
One associates him therefore with Goya, Hogarth, Daumier, Forain 
and other moralists, and in doing so one perceives how inaccurate the 
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description is. Sloan has satirical tendencies. He is also interested in 
the life around him far more than in plastic abstractions, but regarding 
this life he has, to read from his work, few convictions. He seems gen- 
erally to prefer the lower classes to the upper, but more, it would seem, 
for their revelations than because of a desire to defend them. In any 
given incident he is quick to see the ludicrous or charming, but unlike 
these other men there runs through his work no great theme serving as 
a basis for his ridicule or exaltation. A tenement kitchen reveals to him 
what is foolish and what is beautiful as clearly as a crowd before a Fifth 
Avenue window. He is quite impartial, putting down his emotions as 
they come, one fancies, without design. There may be some who will 
say that for this reason he is a great satirist and historian. Perhaps, but 
I feel they are making the mistake of the “impartial historian” in wish- 
ing the impossible. One cannot satirize life, for that would be to satirize 
one’s own satire. One cannot give a complete account of events unless 
one lives them completely over again. In all things one must select to 
build, and as Sloan, to too great an extent fails to do this, he fails of the 
rank his talents might otherwise give him. To prove this let us make an 
imaginary comparison of similar works. There is a plate of Sloan’s 
Summer Night showing the people of the poor quarter driven to the roof 
tops by the heat. One can imagine how this would have been treated by 
Forain: The ugly, rather dirty roofs of the houses, the uncomfortable 
positions of the sleepers, the lack of privacy, the stifling heat. With Sloan 
we feel more the comedy of the disjointed forms and the beauty of the 
night. In a sense this may be a truer picture of life than Forain’s, since 
the night is beautiful and the people are probably healthy enough to 
forget their discomforts. Nevertheless, despite the merits of the plate 
itself, one cannot regard its author as sensitive to the elements of great 
satire, or aware of those which make such scenes significant of his age. 
Another comparison, perhaps less equivocal, can be made between a 
plate of Sloan’s called Connoisseurs of Prints and a drawing of Forain’s 
inthe collection of the Metropolitan Museum of New York— The 
Connoisseur. The first shows a wall and some of the space of a long 
room. Along the wall are the prints and before them are various ama- 
teurs. One, middle sized and stout, is bellowing at another, tall, thin 
and considerate. To assist his voice he gesticulates with his pince-nez. 
Near them to the right is another collector, of a more scientific temper, 
examining a print through a glass. Approaching is an old lady, garbed 
in the robes of several decades back, paying close attention to the cata- 
logue but none to the prints. What Sloan wishes to describe, the various 
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and exact types of stupidity current at exhibits, is clear enough, nor does 
his description lack amusement. But compare it to Forain’s. Here there 
is one figure, that of a stout man caught at the exact moment of titilla- 
tion when his conceit makes him most ridiculous. For the picture, two 
lines outline the frame. By this epitome Forain has strengthened and 
made general what Sloan in his desire for variety and exact degree of 
inanity dissipated and made particular or, in other words, from the 
merely funny, has made a satire. 

If Sloan, because of his inability to select, is not a great moralist or 
historian, he is nevertheless an artist of unique perceptions. It has been 
said of Sloan that he enjoys life. This is, of course, an equivocal ex- 
pression as everyone enjoys life in some phase, but if we take it to mean 
the enjoyment of those cheerful moments which have in them a nice 
mixture of the comic and the romantic, we have the true measure of his 
spirit. In seeing the people in the gallery he enjoyed their variety of 
mood and form too much really to wish to satirize them. Humour has 
been said to dominate Sloan’s nature, and if this naturally keeps him 
from grand and decisive revelations it makes him sensitive to those 
pleasant daily happenings which form a large part of our lives. Thus 
girls sliding on the ice, a ferry crossing the harbor, two girls before an 
opened window, a party leaving a hotel, events quite unmonumental, 
are given by him in the full measure of their simplicity and delight. 

His technical merits and defects parallel, as is natural, his spiritual. 
He is said to be an intense student of color, arriving at it as an expressive 
medium, not interested in it for its prettiness, and using it as a construc- 
tive power. His composition is said to have the surprise and unbalance 
of nature, as did that of Degas, and his draughtsmanship is called ex- 
cellent and full of character. Despite these encomiums I cannot find in 
Sloan any plastic preoccupations. One cannot embody the painter in 
general terms, for the same phrases can be, and are, applied to any 
painter of merit. One can only understand by just comparison and 
through particular instances. Thus, let us take a painting of Sixth 
Avenue looking south from his studio window. It shows the elevated be- 
ginning near the right bottom corner and going in an angle to the center 
of the canvas. About one third up this diagonal rises the perpendicular 
of a large, triangular-shaped structure. On the right balancing it are oth- 
er large structures. In the center, cutting off the elevated, are the lower 
buildings of Eighth Street, and beyond them, in the background, can be 
seen the towers at the lower end of the island. The time is evening, the 
shops of the avenue alight, the clouds lavender with the sunset; and the 
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tall buildings in the distance still aglow from the sun. Except for the 
time of day, here is a scene of small associative interest. One can im- 
agine what Cezanne with his mystic love of color and form would have 
done with such a setting. Or Matisse with his intelligent line. With 
Sloan it has remained too much of a catalogue. He wished to say ap- 
parently that such nondescript forms could be made to have as much 
beauty as the historical structures with which we are familiar, but while 
he made us aware of the theory he did not convince us of the fact. He 
himself did not feel it, for he is not an artist enamoured of his craft but 
one to whom his craft is a means for telling an amusing story. Thus the 
value of his work is almost in ratio with the value of its incident. Not 
that he does not tell his story plastically. When his picture is good we 
get its meaning directly through our eyes, without the need of assisting 
agents, such as titles, but its interest lies more in its direct associations 
than in its charms of form, color or design. In fact, so much are the last 
dependent on the first, that the moment the human interest of the work 
increases, the technical elements improve also. Thus in Fifth Avenue, 
1906, while the forms are still rather nondescript, and the composition 
confused, the painting is freshened by sharp, unexpected lines and 
planes, and by bits of bright, fresh color which burst in sudden patches 
from the sombre whole like sunshine on a cloudy day. Still better is the 
one showing a ferry crossing the harbor. The day is apparently stormy 
as the boat is tipped sharply toward the right. In the distance can be 
seen a tug going up the harbor and a ship putting out to sea. Still farther 
toward the middle right can be seen the end of Manhattan. The compo- 
sition thus forms a natural parabola, beginning with the right hand 
portion of the ferry’s deck, swinging through the ships and past them to 
the land. The simple forms have a sense of majesty, the tilt of the boat 
and the ruffled waters give it a slow balanced cadence, while the color, 
unsentimental and reserved, increases the vigour of the other elements. 
At first sight it might seem that here is a painting of purely plastic values, 
but the water and its ships have both a human interest and a natural 
significance of form which lend interest to even mediocre representa- 
tions. Another painting in which natural surroundings have assisted the 
effect is that showing a group of people leaving the hotel Brevoort. The 
hotel, the oldest in the city, gives the painting a sentimental interest it 
otherwise would not have. The architecture, while not unusual, is well 
balanced, and the evenly spaced windows, the twin stairways and the 
simple facade imply a classic rhythm. This Sloan has used with great 
skill. The party descends one stairway, one woman a bit ahead to the 
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right to assure the taxi, then to the left, slightly in the rear, a man and 
woman awaiting the cab, behind them the remainder still coming down 
the stairs. The other stairs are empty, but before it, placed somewhat 
to the right, rises a lamp-post which forms a balance. In the center is 
the doorman, one hand motioning to the left to guide the taxi, the other 
holding an umbrella towards the right, urging it on. Balancing the taxi 
hailed is another leaving. In the background rises the mass of the hotel. 
Emphasing the general rhythm, a section of an ellipse against a per- 
pendicular plane, are the arms of the waiting host who is wagging out 
a match and of the woman hailing the cab, both of which point to the 
left. In its other elements: the color is not particularly interesting; 
calligraphic and unsentimental, it is, as too often with Sloan, inconse- 
quential. The forms, however, are well felt and done, and as a touch of 
satire, the self important figure of the host is delicious. 

But if the value of his paintings depends on his choice of subject, it is 
for this reason that they seem to me inferior to his etchings. We have 
seen that he is a man without theory, unless, as someone has said, his 
theory is not to have one. Nevertheless, since to create is to limit, we 
have seen that he is most successful when nature has selected for him. 
For this reason, etching and engraving which because of the smaller size 
of the paper, the mechanical difficulties of the medium and the limita- 
tions of color, necessitate a stricter handling, show his qualities to their 
fullest advantage. Of some of them I think even hyperboles are per- 
missible. Snow Storm, Greenwich Village, approximately the same 
scene as the painting, but how superbly done. The elevated, a white 
and gray diagonal coming through the black and gray uprights of the 
buildings. The sense of cold without and comfort within. A composi- 
tion combining to a fine degree the human and plastic enjoyments; 
splendid in design, in implication of color and in form. Also, Busses, 
Washington Square. Not only the good fellowship and vigour of the 
crowd, and the healthy warmth of summer, but the masses brought into 
significant lines and planes, and a swing in the whole composition 
around the anchor of the arch. Also, The Woman’s Page, familiar by 
long praise. Putting Out the Light, one of the tenderest as well as one 
of the gravest and most majestic of his compositions. In more mis- 
chievous moments: Patrol Party, perhaps a bit jocose, Bob Cat Wins, 
Reading in the Subway, each individual, stggng, a synchronization of 
mood and technique. 7 
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NEW ART BOOKS 


Giorcione. A new study of his art as a landscape painter. By Sir Martin Conway. 
Illustrated. Quarto. Ernest Benn Ltd. London. 1929. 
An ingenious attempt to identify a number of paintings of questionable merit 
by similarity of a single feature as the work of a great master. As a piece of 
special pleading evidently undertaken to establish a doubtful attribution of two 
pictures in the author’s possession, another in this country and others elsewhere, 
its value as a serious contribution to the study of the master is at least prob- 
lematical. Any one of these “landscapes,” or all of them, might just as well 
have been, and probably were, painted by some other of the numerous young 
artists who sought instruction in the studio of Bellini, the great Venetian mas- 
ter. The mere fact that the landscape resembles that of the vicinity of Castle- 
franco or Vedelago where Giorgione was born proves little or nothing, for cer- 
tainly he can not have been the only youth from that section who went to study 
with Bellini in Venice. Perhaps Sir Martin’s arguments may satisfy some critics 
but assuredly there will remain a respectable majority of students and connois- 
seurs who will find them as unconvincing as the present writer. 


L’ArcHITECTURE ET La ScutptTure EN Betcique. Par Marcel Laurent. Illustrated. 
Small quarto. G. Van Oest, Paris. 1928. 


La Pernture Espacnote. Par Pierre Paris. Illustrated. Small quarto. G. Van 
Oest, Paris. 1928. 


Art Stupres: Mepievat RENAISSANCE AND Mopern. Edited by members of the De- 
partments of the Fine Arts at Harvard and Princeton Universities. Illustrated 
folio. Cambridge, U. S. A. Harvard University Press. 1928. 


Tue Sumerians. By C. Leonard Woolley. Illustrated 16mo. The Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 1928. 
An account of the Sumerian civilization for the non-specialist reader by one of 
the greatest authorities on the subject. 


Artistes ET MonuMENTs DE LA RENAISSANCE EN France. By Maurice Roy. With 
a preface by Paul Vitry. Quarto. Illustrated. Paris. Librarie Ancienne Honore 
Champion. 1929. 


Ancient Pacan Sympots. By Elisabeth Goldsmith. Illustrated. 16mo. New York. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1929. 
A brief account of some of the more prominent symbols and symbolic figures 
found in the religious art of the earlier civilizations. 


Borricetur. By Arsene Alexandre. Illustrated. Small 4to. Paris. Les Editions 
Rieder. 1929. 
Sixty reproductions in collotype of representative works by the artist, with 
notes on the paintings. An admirable inexpensive critical brochure. 


Tue Spirit oF AMERICAN ScutptTurE. By Adeline Adams. Illustrated. 16mo. Na- 
tional Sculpture Society. New York. 1929. 
A short account of the development of sculpture in this country illustrated with 
photographic reproductions of the most important works such as Saint Gau- 
dens equestrian statue of Gen. Sherman, French’s Memory, Ward’s Washing- 
ton, Manship’s Baby and Weinman’s Maj.-Gen. Macomb. 
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